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When we turn from a picturesque and cattle-loving Dutchman, 
such as Paul Potter — the painter of animal life and scenery— to a 




representative of the French school, like Bourdon, we soon find 
ourselves in communication with one of very different charactcr- 
Vol. IV.— No. XXI. ■-..-. : 



istics, whose subjects are, indeed, quite of another order, and owe 
their being to a very different taste and inspiration. The former- 
is fitted, indeed, to represent the hour when 

11 Day dwindles to a span, 
And silence spreads her meditative wing 
Before the glimmering light : — no straggling sound 
Breaks o'er the deep uninterrupted gloom, 
Save in the distant fold where cattle graze, 
The sheep-bell breathes a moment through the calm ; 
Then all is hush'd in slumber soft again. 
The evening zephyrs glide along the air, 
Spreading their gauzy wings in playful sport, 
And catch against these lofty elms below 
Which tremble at the touch, so soft and pure." 

But the poetic and versatile, and, we must say it, rather fickle 
mind we have now to deal with was of another order. The above 
suggests calm home-scenery, the scenery of England or Holland; 
but now we are about to enter on that land 

" Where the citron-trees are growing, 

and the sunlight glowing 

O'er a land of balm discloses 
Its gardens and its beds of roses ; 
Where the palm-tree's solemn shade 
Spreads along the sultry plain, 
Ere the clouds of evening fade, 
"Which shall never come again." * 

' The author of these picturesque lines could scarcely have indi- 
cated better the subjects chosen by two men of such different 
schools as Paul Potter and Sebastien Bourdon. 

* •'» Hours of Recreation," by Charles S. Middloton. 
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A man of easy and universal talent, Bourdon had his day of glory 
and fame, and, more fortunate than many equally clever men,, 
he has preserved the reputation of the past, and descended with 
approbation and smiles to posterity. His southern impetuosity, 
the vivacity of his mind— which, however, penetrated no deeper 
than the surface of art — the suppleness, the liveliness, and the 
unprecedented good fortune of his pencil- all these characteristics 
are, in him, curious, eccentric, and as. erratic as his wandering 
life; for this painter, who was to emulate so many masters, and 
reflect so many styles in his productions, was educated on the 
highway, and remained all his life a picker-up of trifles — a filcher 
from other men's brains. Like the celebrated Gil Bias of oar early 
reading, he wandered much in search of truth, and did not appear 
ever to approach it very nearly. He, too, had to contend against 
many difficulties, like most men of genius, who only win fame and 
distinction at the price at which man has been destined to earn his 
bread. This, though inconvenient for the individual, has been 
useful to the world, which has owed its literary masterpieces to the 
humble in position, if not in spirit. 

The career of many a poet and painter should well stir up the 
earnest spirit of youth to fight the battle of life, whatever, their 
position, with energy and vigour. Milton was a schoolmaster, 
Shakspeare a player; Goldsmith wrote for bread at a guinea a 
letter — his "Citizen" was thus published — and it is needless to 
remind our readers of the lowly origin from which our great 
Franklin rose by dint of industry and talent to the highest emi- 
nence. And if we come down to the present day, which is not our 
province, we might tell of the humble walks from which rose many 
noted men of the hour. 

Indeed, genius is seldom hereditary. Pew instances are known 
of talent descending — except, as some think, in aristocratic circles. 
There have been few sons of artists great painters ; and, with rare 
exceptions indeed, no family has been distinguished for literary 
attainments, if we except the Roscoes, sons of the Roscoe, and one 
or two more such instances, But generally we have seen an Oliver 
Cromwell give us a Richard, a Milton but unknown children, 
artists imitators unknown to fame. Let, then, those who really 
feel the sacred fire, have courage ; the road is all before them, where 
to choose. 

Bourdon had not much encouragement in early life to continue 
the profession of an artist. - He was born at Montpellier in 1616,* 
in the house of an artist. His father was one of those painters on 
, glass," that were still found in those days in the remote provinces of 
-France ; patient and laborious defenders of the Renaissance, that 
is, the style of the sixteenth century. The honest glazier and 
painter was hiinself his, son's first master, until the day when he 
was taken away to Paris by one of his uncles.. He worked in the 
capital under. the guidance of an obscure artist, whose name has 
not descended to posterity, though he is very generally supposed to 
be an imitator of-, Simon Vouet. Soon, however, led away by the 
extreme: fickleness and versatility of his nature, Sebastien Bourdon 
left Paris to run after dame Fortune in the southern provinces of 
France. 

His biographers inform us that he was at Bordeaux in 1630, in 
the employment of a new master, and painting in fresco — it is the 
Abbe Lambert who gives us this minute detail t — the roof of a great 
salon in a chateau in the neighbourhood of that town. Then we 
find him starting for Toulouse, where, not finding it so easy to suc- 
: ; coed as to -daub, he became thoroughly disgusted with his profession, 
and threw up painting. Led away by the impetuosity of his cha- 
racter to adopt the profession of all others least suited to his 
capricious, volatile, and feeble nature, he became a soldier. The 
king's army gained by this freak but a poof," ill-disciplined soldier ; 
while art lost an ardent mind, an impatient but clever hand; and 
Bourdon lost what he loved above everything— hid personal liberty. > 
Regrets soon began to assail him; and the young painter shouldered 
his musket with such a very ill grace, that his captain took pity 

* Bryan, a good authority, says : " The French writers differ in 
; their account of. this artist. 'Ihey place his birth in 1605, 1606, 
and 1619 ; and his death in 1662, 1671, and 1673." 

f 1/Abbe Lambert, "Histoire Littcraire du. Regno etc Louis 
2UV.," vol. iii. p*167. 



on him, and granted him some hours of relaxation and leisure. 
Powerful friends now interposed, and, after some difficulties and 
delays, they succeeded in liberating the soldier who had enlisted so 
imprudently. 

Once free, Sebastien Bourdon never stopped until he found him- 
self in Rome. At this moment he was but eighteen years of age. 
The sentiment of art, which for a moment had been deadened, but 
not killed within him, revived with fresh ardour and renewed 
energy. He was, indeed, destined to finish at Rome an education 
which had commenced under such strange auspices and in so tur- 
bulent a manner. It was in this city of art, where are piled up 
the monuments of gigantic men, men of old, men of renown, that 
the genius of the young disciple of painting was to make itself 
known to himself and to the world. At this early period, it may 
be said, Bourdon was guided by ill-regulated instincts, by inex- 
plicable and somewhat foolish and inexcusable bursts of enthu- 
siasm for some particular style. All kinds of paintings attracted 
him, every style pleased him alike. "We may at once, however, 
remark, that the hesitation and fickleness of his early days con- 
tinued all his life, it being, in fact, based on his character and 
instincts. It was, indeed, from this inconsistency, which some- 
times descended to weakness, that Sebastien Bourdon, instead of 
becoming a grave and original painter, condemned himself always 
to be the brilliant reflection of contemporary styles. 

Sebastien Bourdon was poor. His first duty was to find the 
means of existence, and, led away by the success then obtained in 
Italy, and soon to be. obtained in France, by military scenes, by 
picturesque groups of Bohemians and beggars, by the interiors of 
guard-rooms and tap-rooms, which Pierre de Laer had made the 
fashion, he executed some of those pictures called Bambochades, 
and though his pencil was as yet inexperienced, and had not the 
true humour and coarse wit required bj[ these somewhat eccentric 
scenes, still Bourdon had begun to succeed, and in the place of 
poverty saw a more golden and. promising future before him, when 
an unfortunate adventure compelled him to leave Rome in all haste. 

Sebastien Bourdon, as we should have intimated before, was a 
Protestant. This was quite sufficient for; him to be viewed with an 
unfavourable eye in the land of intolerance. After a somewhat 
fierce, quarrel with a French painter named Rieux, whose name but 
for this anecdote would be utterly unknown, the latter menaced 
him with his vengeance, and threatened to denounce him to the 
Holy Inquisition as a heretic. Yery likely the danger was not so 
great as he apprehended ; but Bourdon, who was seriously alarmed, 
thought proper to escape from the tortures of the Gastle of St. 
Angelo, and he took flight. Having escaped from the Papal terri- 
tory, he took refuge in a more hospitable land,, at Venice. He 
visited also several other Italian towns, and at length returned to 
France, after an absence of about three years. 

It was a profitable voyage to the young artist in an artistic point 
of view. Bourdon had at all events learnt in Italy the rapid 
process of fashionable painting. He had watched the magic results 
of the labours of the great improvvisatorc, Andre Sacchi, and he 
returned to his native land with an ardent desire to do much, and 
that quickly, if even not well. The French school of painting, at 
the time when Bourdon once more saw his home, was ruled by 
the powerful and brilliant influence of Simon Youet. The young 
painter was, therefore, without being quite prepared for it, perfectly 
in the fashion, and his successful productions soon proved this to be 
a fact. He halted first at Montpellier, where the chapter of the 
cathedral confided- to him. the execution of a vast picture, ' ' The 
Fall of Simon the Magician." Bourdon painted on this canvas 
more than thirty figures, and only took three months to carry: out 
his somewhat stupendous design. It was scarcely finished ere it 
was publicly exhibited in the church of St. Teter, and gave occasion 
to a very violent and somewhat disgraceful scene. Being severely 
criticised by a painter of Montpellier, whose name was Samuel 
Boissiere, Bourdon flew into a passion and boxed the critic's ears, 
The affair having assumed a very serious aspect, Bourdon, faithful 
to his habits of prudence, suddenly, and without warning, left the 
city of Montpellier. 

• -He now came to Paris, where a more fortunate career was opened 
to hint. He was scarcely twenty-seven years of age when the cor* 
^oration of goldsmith^ who had adopted the custom of* offering a 
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picturo to Notre Dame every year, employed our artist to execute for 
them, a painting of "The Martyrdom of St. Peter." The opportunity 
thus offered was grasped manfully by Sebastien Bourdon, who now 
executed a, masterpiece, or to speak more correctly, his masterpiece. 
This picture, which is now to be seen in the inimitable gallery of 
the Louvre — a place of itself worthy of a visit to Paris — is painted, 
as is generally allowed by all critics, with great care, free- 
dom, and facility of pencil. The touch is broad, fully developed, 
and full of spirit ; but the drawing is somewhat more loose than is 
allowable in a^ serious subject, while the colouring is, unfortunately, 
made up of* warm anci fiery tones, the excessive vulgarity of which 
surprises everybody. We are compelled to add that the scene is 
ill-lighted up, and while the secondary actors in the drama encroach 
too much on the foreground, the chief actor is kept back in undue 
obscurity. The furia, or dash, and boldness of the brush caused 
this work to succeed immediately. 

We are told of a strange specimen of painting where Bourdon 
represented " Mercury k : lling Argos," in relation to which a writer, 
who was seldom in the habit of inditing anything serious, wrote 
these lines : - 

" 0, Bourdon ! sur la pejnture, • 
Dont tu charmes l'univers, 
On voit autant d'yeux ouverts 
Comme en a ferme Mcrcure.* 

What proves, however, more than the four verses of M. Scudery, 
the rapid and universal success of Sebastien Bourdon, is that, in the 
month of February, 1648, when the Royal Academy of Painting was 
instituted, he waa. admitted to the highly honourable position of 
one of the twelve ancients, under whose patronage the learned 
society of artists was formed. Without recapitulating all the illus- 
trious masters, who were the companions of Bourdon, in the list of 
founders of the world-renowned Academy, we may mention the 
Sieur Duguernier, an able miniature painter of that time, whose 
sister he afterwards married. Duguernier, who "was known at 
court and had many friends," says Felibien,t " became a powerful 
and influential supporter of his brother-in-law. 

Strange caprice and freak of the fickle artist! At the very 
moment when fortune was at his door, in a rare and friendly 
humour, Bourdon, instead of opening it wide, closed it and thought 
of seeking it elsewhere. It was currently rumoured that the dis- 
turbances and civil tumults caused by the Fronde had deprived 
artists of the means of subsistence. But the truth is, that Queen 
Christina of Sweden, to civilise a little her more than semi-barbarous 
court, had already collected around her a group of learned men and 
poets, and sent for Bourdon to join them. This was in 1652. The 
adventurous Bourdon started for Stockholm, that beautiful northern 
Venice, and one of the most picturesque sites in the world, just as 
he would have set out for Versailles. The queen, who affected to 
protect the arts, and who really was possessed of talent and taste, 
received Bourdon with open arms, made him her first painter, and 
confided to him, it is said, the keepership of all the pictures she 
then possessed, and which with a view, it has been suggested, to 
their more perfect security, she allowed to sleep in the chests in 
which they had been packed to be sent to Sweden. 

But as the office of keeper of the pictures of others was rather a 
dull one for an artist who had but one desire in life, and that to 
create, Bourdon was selected to paint the queen ; and then it was 
that he executed that admirable portrait which Nanteuil and Michel 
Lasne have engraved^ and which has ever since been the official, 
historical, and ever-interesting portrait of the famous queen of 
Sweden. 

D'Argenville relates a very creditable anecdote of Sebastien 
Bourdon, in connexion with the keepership of the pictures. While 
he was still engaged in painting the queen's portrait, Christina 
spoke to him of some of the pictures which her father, the king, 
had captured at the siege of Prague. We have already said that 

* " Oh, Bourdon, we see as many eyes fixed on the painting 
with which you delight the world, as Mercury himself has closed." 
Le Cabinet, de M. Scudery, Gouverneur de Notre Dame de la 
Garde. Paris, in 4to. 1646, p. 199. 

... f " Entrcticns sur la Vie et les Ouvrages des plus excellents 
Peintres," iv. p. 241 t 



they were in the original packing-cases, and a. fancy striking her, 
the queen requested the French artist fe> open the boxes and 
make a report as to their contents. Bourdon came back -to Tier 
majesty with a very warm report of the pictures, particularly of 
one of Correggio. The good-natured princess requested him at once 
to accept this as a present from her. But the artist, more' generous 
even than the queen, represented to' her the fact tnat they were' 
some of the finest paintings in Europe, and that sbe should not 
part with one of them. The queen, accordingly, " acting oh .'his 
advice, kept the pictures, and when she abdicated the' throne tooK 
them with her to Rome, where she increased the value of* the* 
collection by judicious purchases. After her death, the heirs of ' 
Don Livio Odescalchi, who had bought them, sold them again to 
the Duke of Orleans, the profligate regent of France, in whose house 
they remained until the Revolution. Most of them are now in 
London, in the Bridgewater Gallery, in the possession of the Earl 
ofEllesmere. : 

Felibien, already quoted, who was the intimate friend of Sebastien 
Bourdon, assures us that at Stockholm the worthy painter confined 
himself chiefly to the painting of portraits ; and he mentions, 
among -his most successful works, that of the Count Palatine, 
Charles Gustavus, cousin-german of the queen, the very prince in 
whose favour she afterwards abdicated. The naif and simple 
author of "Entretiens sur la Vie et les Ouvrages desplus excellents 
Peintres" informs us also, that the queen of Sweden, wishing to 
erect a mausoleum to the memory of her father, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who was killed at Lutzen in 1633, requested designs of the monu- 
ment from Bourdon; and Felibien explains to us the strange and 
endless project which he, the learned and ingenious author, had 
devised — a project which the painter declined to present to the 
filial Queen Christina for good and sufficient reasons. 

In truth, our artist was doomed to be the Wandering Jew of 
painting. The queen of Sweden, not satisfied with having her bust 
taken, had cherished the ambition to leave an equestrian portrait 
of herself, which she then requested Bourdon to take and present 
from her to the king of Spain. The French painter packed up the 
picture and put it on board a vessel which was about to set sail for 
the Peninsula, and personally disliking a lon^ voyage, he merely 
crossed the Sound ^and made the best of .his way to Pari*. He 
could not have been more fortunate, had he been guided by some 
guardian angel ; for, on his arrival in Paris, the prudent traveller 
learnt that iihe vessel loaded with the, equestrian statue of the 
queen had perished in a shipwreck. £hi$ was a singular coinci- 
dence, which made Bourdon all the more prudent and thoughtful of 
his personal safety. He learnt vefysoon afterwards that his pro- 
tectress had abjured the Protestant religion and abdicated the 
throne. He at once gave up all idea of returning to Sweden, and 
resumed at Paris his function's of professor of the Academy of 
Painting, which named him rector on the 6th of July,- 1655, in 
company with Sarrazin, Lebrun, and Errard. 

Now began for our artist the epoch of extensive labours. Not to 
mention landscapes and bambockades, which poured with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, from his easy and inexhaustible pencil, he painted 
for the master-altar of the Collegiate Church of St. Benedict a 
"Christ dead at the Virgin's Feet," which was greatly admired; 
"The Woman taken in Adultery," for the Chambre des EnquStes; 
a " Christ with Mary Magdalen," for the ..Chambre des Comptes ; 
" The Sacrifice of Solomon,", at the- Hotel of Toulouse ; and a 
number of other paintings; .t^enumerajron of which in this place 
would occupy too much space. 

When speaking of the first "Christ" alluded to — that painted 
by Bourdon for the Collegiate Church of St. Benedict — Mariette 
praises it highly in his manuscript notes on the " Abecedario " of 
P. Orlandi. "It is," he says, "his maste: piece; he has caught 
with animation and power much of the style of Louis Carracci, whb 
would not have been ashamed to have owned it."' This Opinion of 
so consummate and recondite a connoisseur, as Jean Pierre Mariette 
is here of great weight; and his opinion is also generally quoted as 
an authority of considerable importance, with regard to "The 
Crucifixion of St. Peter," which Bourdon painted 'for the Ma L y 
month of 1643. 

Bourdon possessed two designs of this composition. They we're 
both extremely rich, and were executed in' the "style "of Paul Verb- 
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nese. They abounded in figures, but the painter was wise enough 
to simplify them. It appears to be a recognised fact in art, that 
while drawings admit of the introduction of a great many personages, 
the painter is wiser to lessen their number, as not in keeping with 
the sublimity and unity of high art. In a painting, too many figures 
create confusiin, and destroy that repose so necessary to a liistorical 
pieture. We may see from the information afforded us by Mariette, 
in relation to Bourdon, that instead of ripening and correcting his 
first thoughts as Poussin did, Sebastieu threw his various projects 
on paper, and was quite satisfied, instead of any correction or search 



into lodging-houses or factories. A Parisian of any note, even a 
olerk on .£80 a year, would as soon live in the Marais, or the rocky 
fissure-looking lanes of the city, as the quondam fashionable island. 
' But in the days of Sebastien Bourdon, the island of St. Louis was 
in its glory. Its hotels were magnificent, and its inhabitants men 
of mark and likelihood. In the one mentioned above, he painted, on 
a roof of nine compartments of unequal size, the fable of li Phoebus 
and Phaeton ;" on the wainscot lie ordered his pupils to execute, in 
fourteen little octagon squares, the allegorical figures of " Virtue 
and the Arts." The ornamenting and painting of this gallery, one 
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after improvement, to follow up his first effort of improvisation by 
a new improvisation. 

His most important work was the decoration of the Hotel de 
Bretonvilliers, in the island of Saint Louis. This locality in the 
good city of Paris, so little known in the present day to tourists and 
explorers, is one of the most curious corners of that curious city. 
It is as yet quite sacred from any invasion of improvers. It was 
"once a region of fashionable hotels, a perfect Belgravia on an island, 
all large houses, with courts and yards, and lofty arched entrances. 
It is now reduced to a very unelevated position. Many of its finest 
buildings have been pulled down, while the rest have been turned 



of the richest monuments 01 the showy and fanciful elegance of the 
seventeenth century, was completed by architectural scrolls, gar- 
lands of flowers and fruits, painted by Charmeton and Monnoyer, 
the able fleiu-iste, as he was called in his day. .Unfortunately, all 
those beautiful paintings have perished, and nothing could be said 
about them, beyond the mere record of their having existed, if we 
had not written descriptions, and better still, engravings of them 
by Friquet de Vaurose, the favourite pupil of Bourdon. When 
d'Argenville printed his "Voyage Pittoresque," the gallery of the 
Hotel Bretonvilliers was already spoilt. Now the hotel itself has 
utterly disappeared. 
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Those who instructed Sebastien Bourdon to paint and decorate the 
wainscoting of a sumptuous dwelling, were fully alive to the pecu- 
liarity and grandeur of his genius. No one, perhaps, in the 
whole French school, if we except Charles Lebrun, was better 
gifted by nature and by study for undertaking this very brilliant 
part of the painter's art. His inexhaustible imagination, his 
boldness, his independent humour, and with all this, a constant 
reflexion of the old style, combined to make him the decorator par 
cjccllence; that is, one of those prolific, proud artists, as prompt in 
execution as in conception, who are fully qualified to interest 
and amuse us without profundity of painting, but not wiihout 
brilliancy, in productions which, although not wholly addressed to 
the mind, still take their impression from it. The decoration of 
the interior of a palace can, and ought to be only the means of 
striking the attention, of astonishing and flattering the looks. The 



pupils ; for, to a certain extent, they are indeed his best pro-? 
ductions. In these are displayed his most brilliant qualities, a 
surprising and wonderful fertility of invention, much movement and 
dramatic effect, a perfectly novel and curious art of arranging his 
drapery ; in fine, a vivacity of execution and a warmth: of pencil, 
which are to be seen even in the rendering of the engraver; What 
can we imagine, for example, more cold than the subjects treated 
by Sebastien Bourdon in the octagonal, round, or oval compart- 
ments he had to paint ? The Virtues and the Arts, with their 
usual attributes and their accustomed costume, are the somewhat 
dull subjects undertaken by this impetuous artist. And yet he has 
shown his vigour and his power by almost everywhere replacing a 
symbol by ah action. He has to represent "Music." He tells the 
charming fable of Arion, who, at the moment of being cast into 
the raging waves by a ship's crew, obtained leave to touch his 
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artist who should attempt to elevate the mind to profound medita- 
tions would foil in his object, because the very existence of this 
elevated train of thought in the spectator, would draw his atten- 
tion from the general magnificence of the whole, A painter, who is 
able, in a simple group of three figures, to concentrate the expression 
of the most elevated thoughts, the most secret impulses of the 
heart, and epitomise the human mind in a picture, is not the man 
to execute those paintings which are destined to dazzle the imagina- 
tion and the eyes. Nicolas Toussin was gifted with too serious a 
genius to employ his time in decorating roofs and walls. Sebastien 
Bourdon, on the other hand, was sure to excel in it. The one ouly 
glided over the soul, the other dug to its very deepest foundations, 

It is extremely fortunate for the glory ami fame of the painter of 
Montpellier that his paintings in the Hotel of Bretonviliiers have 
been handed down to us iu the admirable engravings of some of his 



lyre, and thus attracted a dolphin, which took him on his back, 
and escaped with him to Cape Tenarus. This is the way that 
Sebastien Bourdon celebrates the magic power of harmony, by 
means of an anecdote fa miliar to every student of that apocryphal 
lore of gods and goddesses which the aucients have handed down to 
us in such very beautiful forms, that we forgive the absurdity 
within for the outward loveliness. A French critic says : "Always 
occupied with the idea that he must make a picture, and being above 
everything — a painter, he substitutes for the monotony of traditional 
emblems a drama full of life, colour, and poetry. Borne upon the 
back of the wondering dolphin, as upon a living bark, the. 
musician of Lesbos smiles at death, which has been overcome by his 
sougs, and seems to listen to the sound of the murmuring waves 
more harmonious thau his lyre. A for off we see the ship, whence 
the poet has been cast into the waves, and we cannot help admiring 
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how ably the artist has managed to give an antique and noble 
character to the imaginary construction of the distant ship, which, 
without this heroic physiognomy, would at once have vulgarised the 
picture/' 

Again, he has to paint "Geometry." Instead of remaining 
chained to conventional tradition, he recollects the history of Archi- 
medes, and seizes the occasion to represent a town on fire, and 
soldiers, whose unbridled ferocity and wild intoxication contrast in 
a most effective manner with the sublime tranquillity of the philo- 
sopher. All the heroes of classical antiquity are called upon to 
figure in person, in place of their wearisome attributes and em- 
blematical nonentities, which were so repugnant to the boiling 
southern genius of our artist. We are indeed led to observe, that 
the more metaphysical his subject is, the more does he show his 
ingenuity in giving a striking and energetic form to his ideas. 
" Astronomy" serves as a pretext to Bourdon to tell us the story of 
the emperor Hadrian, who, preparing a sacrifice, is astounded to see 
the lightning strike the altar and cast to the ground the priest and 
the victim. It would have been hardly possible to invent better 
materials, to have found more happy and successful outlines, or to 
unite in a composition of such small size more life and a grander 
character. The proud, quick, and noble gesture of the emperor, 
the bull struck by the lightning, the foreshortened figure of the 
sacrificer — all this is in a savage style, and executed with a vigour 
which is not far short of genius. 

3?he triumph of Pompey, drawn by Olympian horses, the libe- 
ralities of Augustus, casting heaps of sesterces to the Roman people, 
the celebrated act of Scsevola burning the hand that had killed the 
guard of Porsena instead of Porsena himself, represent "Magna- 
nimity," "Liberality," and "Constancy." All the active and familiar 
figures in fable and history are presented to us in the place of 
insipid abstractions, and most amateurs will allow, with consider- 
able success. The allegorical subject of "Painting" is celebrated in 
a picture which reminds us of the stoiy of Alexander presenting his 
favourite Campaspa to the great painter Apelles, who, while painting 
her for the king, has fallen in love with her. It will readily be 
allowed that the king, the artist, and the lovely heroine of the 
tale, whose beauty enhances the generosity of Alexander, satis- 
factorily replace the usual dry mementos ( p. 197). In everything 
we find the subject speaking, animated, alive. Even the cold 
subject of " Grammar " is clothed in the form of a young 
woman watering plants, according to an ancient tradition of the 
imaginative Greeks. « 

The learned collectors of anecdotes pretend that the authorities 
of the Church of St. Gervai3 ordered from Bourdon six pictures 
destined for the ornament of the nave, which were to recount 
the history of the " blessed patron of the church and of its friend 
St. Protais." Bourdon accordingly set to work. But unfortunately 
for him, as regards the execution of this order, he could not get rid 
of his Calvinistic feelings ; and not being able to abjure his religion, 
like the accommodating queen of Sweden, he was led, with regard 
to the pious martyrs whose apotheosis he was painting, to perpetrate 
certain jokes on their history, which were very offensive to the 
churchwardens. Bourdon was thanked, and dismissed, the more 
that his first picture, the "Beheading of St. Protais," did not re- 
ceive the approbation of the chapter. This picture, which is to be 
found in the Louvre, is generally considered by 'Roman Catholics to 
be worthy of the blame which it received from the worshipful 
chapter of St. Gervais. The labours of Bourdon were continued by 
Philippe de Champaigne, Lesueur, and Goulay ; and on a candid 
examination of " St. Gervais refusing to sacrifice to False Gods," 
we are not led to regret the change from Bourdon to Lesueur, 
however much we may sympathise with, and comprehend, the 
very natural feelings of the Calvinist. 

The landscapes of Bourdon are not the least important parts of 
his works. Everybody is familiar with them ; everybody has seen 
a hundred times, in old books and albums, in shop windows and 
collections, his favourite subject, "The Flight into Egypt" (see p. 
196), a landscape in which the grandeur of nature is almost on a 
par with the elevation of the subject. "When we say nature, in the 
strict and philosophical sense of the word, we are wrong ; nature 
certainly does not hold a very high place in these strange and 
savage compositions, which awaken in us neither the sentiment of 



reality nor the image of the ideal. Sebastien Bourdon unfortunately 
lived at a time when the sentiment of nature had not developed 
itself in France, at all events in the ar&, though it was soon to 
become the rage in painting, poetry, and prose— ^on the canvas of 
the fashionable artist, and in the pages of Florian and others, who, 
in the end, made nature appear ridiculous. The country, in the 
eyes of the artists of those days, was but accessory to the figures, 
the mere amusement of man, the frame in which their thoughts were 
developed. In those artificial times, certainly no member of the 
Academy, Le Nain excepted, would have ever thought it possible that 
a painter's landscape could be anything else but a scene wholly 
invented, composed to serve as the theatre of one of those fabulous 
or vulgar dramas which fill up the history of humanity. Less than 
any one else, could Bourdon escape the universal tendency of a 
school — he, whose fancy always overpowered every other feeling. 
His landscapes are, therefore, wholly drawn from his extravagant 
and sombre imagination. There is none of that warmth which the 
subject demands, none of that golden eastern glow, which is so 
essential to successful landscape painting, but which can only be 
acquired by a visit to southern climes. We find violent and savage 
horses galloping along a vast plain; brigands dragging along the body 
of a man whom they have just slaughtered; warriors on the watch; 
travellers alarmed ; or cavaliers galloping away from some startling 
danger. Sometimes we have Spanish muleteers making their way 
along difficult roads; but his favourite subject is the "Holy 
Family," Joseph and Mary flying with their precious burden from 
the wild rage of His enemies to the land distantly seen beyond the 
flowing waters. Moreover, despite the introduction of these figures, 
the landscapes of Sebastien Bourdon always represent uninhabited 
or aninhabitable countries, dotted here and there with ruins whose 
presence would be difficult to explain, did we not know what exists 
in European Turkey, where vast plains, deserted, uncultivated, 
and abandoned, yet teem with the ruined habitations, oftener with 
the crumbling tombs of the millions who once dwelt there. 'Twas 
such scenes Bourdon loved to paint — scenes which might once have 
been beautiful, 

" Till, when the ruthless conqueror came 
"With vengeful sword and eyes of flame, 
'Twas from its stately baeis hurled, 
"Where the bulbul all day long 
Charms the Yallcy with her song ; 
And at ev'ning's silent gloom 
Sighs above Saadi's tomb. • 
Now he wanders wide and far, 
Along the plains of Istakar, 
Whose ruined temples and whose shrines 

No longer give the voice of prayer, 
But while the Day God brightly shines 

His altars lie in ruins there ! * 

Where palaces and tombs are spread, 
Sad relics of the mighty dead ! 
And while he gazes on each scene, 
Where pomp and power and wealth have been ; 
Where costly pearls and rubies shone 
Upon the steps of Jcmshecd's throne ; 
r J he owl within her lonely cell 

Sits brooding o'er the pride of kings, 
And watches like a sentinel 

Above the wreck of human things." 

He paints solitary scenes, it is true ; but not the melancholy and 
silent and solemn solitudes of the tender Lesueur, but, on the con- 
trary, savage, broken, torrible solitudes, teeming with all the noises 
of creation, the fall of heavy waters, the roaring of the bleak wind, 
the shuddering of the trees, as in the tempests of Guaspre, and now 
and then the unexpected rolling of chariot wheels over stony roads. 
And even when agricultural occupations, the labour of the fields, 
the harvest, and hay -making, became the subject-matter of his land- 
scapes, the rustic figures introduced have a quaint gait, which 
carries us back to. the rudeness of the middle ages, and reminds us 
neither of what we have seen in real nature, nor even what was 
painted in this style by the Venetian, Jacques Bassan. 

Another remark, which it is essential to make with regard to the 
somewhat disorderly flights of Sebastien Bourdon's fancy is, that he 
often forgets the- geographical fitness, of the scenery, the couletir 
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locale — as our friends over the water say — as well as that strict 
fidelity to costume to which an artist should adhere when painting 
historical personages. He was not at all particular or careful in 
these things, would collect in the same country trees of widely 
different orders, introduce genuine Egyptian palm-trees amid Italian 
constructions, and even paint and engrave impossible trees, imagi- 
nary bushes, and absurd dwellings. 

There are individuals to whom this eccentricity is a charm ; it 
pleases certain artists, too, affording them novel and picturesque 
ideas ; but it will only seriously seduce and captivate those who 
prefer the scenery of the stage to unadorned and real nature, the 
poetry of the reign of -Charles II. to that of Milton and Shakspeare ; 
the Minerva press to the healthy writings of Scott, Cooper, and 
Dickens ; the ravings of a Reynolds to the truth and satire of a 
Jerrold ; the false, untrue, and theatrical, to the beauty and loveliness 
of eternal truth. 

Supple and varied, in the style of his painting, seeking to imitate, 
now the colours of Lombard artists, now the grave rules of Poussin, 
now the pomp of Paul Veronese, or the easy elegance of Simon 
Vouet — doing over again, in fact, for a crowd of masters what, in 
the beginning, he had done for Claude Lorraine and Benedetto — 
Sebastien Bourdon naturally applied to various subjects the great 
diversity of his aptitudes and his characteristics. We find him 
descending with satisfaction to the interiors of guard-houses in the 
style of Michael Angelo des Batailles or of John Miel, and to wild 
gipsy scenes in the style of "the brothers Le Nain and de Callot. It 
is quite useless to disguise a fact which any picture-dealer will be 
able to prove. These little pictures are much more sought after 
than many of his more ambitious works. The real fact is, that in 
these pretty and agreeable trifles — delicious little treasures at 
times — Bourdon is marvellously successful, without, however, 
having any of that style which, in the Dutch, is naivete. He 
introduced an agreeable mode of colouring into them, a piquancy 
of style, the general base of which was that fine gray tone which 
colourists are so fond of— Velasquez, for instance, Simeon Chardin, 
and Dandre Bardon, whose manner no one, according to a critic of 
the eighteenth century, understood better than Bourdon. 

Upon this neutral and soft ground is admirably relieved the 
brilliant and gaudy rags of his Bohemians, the bright adjustments 
of his cavaliers, the yellow vests of his old soldiers^ or the red feather 
of a beaver cast carelessly on the ground. The wide-topped boots, 
the chamois leather gloves, and the buff jerkins also play their part, 
with drums which serve the soldiers to gamble on with dice. He 
is also very fond of introducing an old lean horse with outstretched 
neck, his dirty white crupper brought up by a warm ray of the 
sun. After carefully studying for so long a time, in antique bas- 
reliefs, that type of race-horses with swan-like necks that drew 
the triumphal chariots in ancient Rome, Bourdou suddenly catches 
a glimpse of a caravan of ragamuffins, and, forgetting all the sub- 
limities of style, caught for a moment by a genuine bit of nature, 
lie paints with energy the lean Rozinante mounted by a knight of 
sad and rueful countenance, or the injured steed of the company of 
comedians in the * 'Comic Romance" of Scarron. 

Much is said in the books Of art- critics of the engravings of 
Sebastien Bourdon ; and some even go so far as to assert, that they 
are fit to rank alongside the productions of the best masters in the 
cabinets of amateurs. Thus carelessly is history written, above all, 
the history of art, which being on a subject with regard to which 
few understand much, every attempt at guiding men's minds in the 
right direction should be strictly correct -and impartial. The error 
arises from the critics of one era copying word for word the ideas 
and thoughts of those who have preceded them, without ever taking 
the trouble to think or reflect for themselves in anything like an 
independent manner. The truth is, that the engravings of the artist 
of Montpellier are only worthy of being collected and preserved by 
artists, because they are able to draw from them happy ideas, 
inspirations, and thoughts ; but as works of art to be kept in the 
portfolios of amateurs, they are very inferior. They are executed 
with extreme negligence, and could never please men whose taste 
had been formed by a study of beautiful Italian line engrav- 
ings, particularly those of the Barocci, the Carracci, and the 
Benedette. The coarseness of execution which is particularly 
remarked in the numerous compositions called "The Flight into 



Egypt," is not admissible in pieces of such dimensions. Scratchy 
lines, when they are done with proper spirit, are tolerable, and are 
even charming, in little pieces ; but plates of the size of a large 
quarto become dull and heavy when they appear to be scratched as 
with a sabre, crudely, roughly, inartistically. The roughness, tod, 
is not in keeping with the intention of the style which is visible in 
the figures. In' a picture where the artist takes the trouble to 
select elegant form, a graceful gait and mien, it is not reasonable 
for the execution to be so much behind the thought. ' This is 
exactly the error of Bourdon. His heads are graceful and pleasing ; 
his Madonnas are extremely pretty, a little in the taste of Parmesan j 
but their costume and other details display unpardonable negligence. 
His draperies seem to convey the idea of his having studied them 
on a stiff lay figure. They never clothed a human form— let it be 
here remembered that we are speaking of his engravings — and it 
must be apparent that, without falling into the exaggerated seeking 
after effect which gives to drapery the appearance of wet linen, 
sticking here and there on the body, it is well that the form of the 
human figure be seen, and that the folds should have some object 
in view. With Bourdon the drapery is in general greatly of that 
metallic look, that stiff unwieldy conception so often found in the 
engravings of Albert Durer, without possessing at the same time 
any of his learned precision. His Virgins are clothed in stiff rags, 
or in angular cloaks which arc exceedingly displeasing to the eye, • 
and which mar the effect of his general picture. His best effects in 
this line are his trees and his backgrounds, which at times iire 
touched off with considerable delicacy and lightness. 

The fine works of Bourdon are not, therefore, these hasty engrav- 
ings, but rather those which he has touched up with the burin, or 
some few which he has devoted himself to with more attention, 
earnestness, and determination to do justice to his subject. His 
"Halt of the Holy Family" (p. 193) is one of the richest and 
noblest compositions of the French school. We find in it some of the 
sublimity of Nicolas Poussin. How admirably the verdure agrees 
with the buildings, and what an august character does the scene 
assume from the very solemnity of the landscape ! We remark also 
the ineffable sadness of the Virgin, surrounded by the childish 
games over which she presides with so much grace ; and we take 
the more notice of this, as it is not common in the Work of the 
painter. The action of the washerwoman, so ardent at work, forms, 
a great contrast with the tranquillity of the maternal group. Even 
the details of the donkey engaged in eating his thistles, and the 
ducks playiDg in the water, add happily and harmoniously to the 
beauty of the picture, which is a mingling of sacred history with 
ordinary nature.* .. 

One characteristic feature in Bourdon, another of those things in 
which he resembles Poussin, is his taste for architecture. With 
him, as with the Norman painter, the buildings introduced into his 
compositions hold a very important place. But while, on the one 
hand, Poussin uses them soberly, and T\hen it is fit they should be 
used, Bourdon, on the other, abuses this love, and goes so far as to 
make it an habitual source of composition. Taillassonf has said, 
with considerable truth, "that one of the things which chiefly 
characterise the pictures of this master is — the same may be said of 
his engravings — the habit he has of placing in the foreground archi- 
tectural remains, and always round forms opposed to square ones. 
We will suppose that he has too many straight lines in a picture : 
the broken reirains of a column come to his assistance. If he. wants 
tV bend or seat one of his figures; to make it assume an* attitude 
at variance with those which are upright, immediately a piece of an 
old wall, a happy pedestal, starts from the ground at His command. 
He makes a very picturesque use of the variety of these forms. 
But* besides that the repetition is fatiguing, it takes away the 
illusion, because it is improbable." 

When gazing at the architectural productions of Bourdon, we 
fancy him an ardent student of antiquity. In his classical sub- 
jects may be recognised much, though irregular knowledge of his 
subject ; and especially in his ' ' Seven Charities " are we led to 
believe him cognizant of much that is described in the following 

* This beautiful composition, engraved p. 193, is called by 
Robert Dumcsnil the " Sainte Famille au Lavoir." 

f " Observations sur <juelgues Grands Peintres." Paris; I8O7. 
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passage from ■ Heeren -: * — "The houses of the heroes were 
large and spacious, and, at the same time, suited to the climate. 
The court was surrounded by a gallery, about which the bed- 
chambers were built. There was a direct entrance from the court 
to the ball, which was the common place of resort ; moveable seats 
stood along the sides of the walls. Everything glistened with 
brass. On one side was a place of deposit, where the arms were 
kept. In the background was the hearth, and the seat for the lady 
of the mansion, when she made her appearance below. Several 
steps conducted from thence to a higher gallery, near which were 
the chambers of the women, where they were employed in house- 
hold labours, especially in weaving. Several outhouses, for the 
purpose of grinding and baking, were connected with the house ; 
others for the common habitations of the male and female slaves ; 



all they used from that country. ' In his picture of u The Plague," 
much of this is visible. 

There are occasions, however, when architecture is not simply, in 
the pictures of Bourdon, an expedient to produce contrast in out- 
line, to balance the masses of colour, or to make the squared 
parts appear less square by opposing them to round ones, and 
vice versa. When this is not the case, his palaces, almost wholly 
invented of a uew and original style of architecture, have all the 
grand eccentricity of his landscapes and historical subjects. There 
is a composition by this master, one of those which perished with 
the Hotel de Bretonvilliers, and which the burin of Bourdon and 
his pupils has preserved, in which architecture is the object. It 
bears a singular title, " Magnificentia." Artemisia, surrounded by 
her women, contemplates the monument which she has erected to 
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and also stables for the horses. The stalls for cattle were com- 
monly in the fields. Astonishment is excited by the abundance of 
metals, both of the precious and baser ones, with which the man- 
sions were adorned, and of which the household utensils were 
made. The walls glittered with them ; the seats were made of 
them; Water for washing was presented in golden ewers on silver 
salvers ; the benches, arms, utensils, were ornamented with them. 
Even if we suppose that much, called golden, was only gilded, we 
still have reason to ask, whence this wealth in precious metals ? 
Homer gives us a hint respecting the silver, when he speaks of it as 
belonging to Alibi, in the land of the Halizenes. Most of the gold 
probably came from Lydia, where this metal in later times was so 
abundant that the Greeks were, for the most part, supplied with 

* " Ancient Greece," by Arnold II. L. Ilccrcn. 



Mausolus. Here the decorator has proved himself to be possessed 
of extraordinary invention. This monument, of which the model 
exists nowhere but iii the brain of our artist, is composed of three 
orders of architecture piled one upon another, and is surmounted 
by a pyramid which, on all sides, presents a flight of steps running 
from the base to the summit. From the angles of the edifice dart 
forth four horses in a row, which prance and are kept down with 
difficulty by the grooms. This immense tomb, which is opened in 
its lower part by a gallery of the Ionic order, shuts up and closes as 
it rises in elevation. The second story receives light by arches, 
which separate pilasters of the Doric order. The third story is 
without windows, and completely closed up, and it is pleasing to 
survey the steps ranging round the pyramid and reminding us of 
the great and majestic stairs which lead to the lower gallery. 

The last days of the life of Sebastien Bourdon were absorbed 
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in ceaseless labour. According to a Very excellent authority, the 
" Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts," he worked in a sort of garret, 
where he sometimes remained whole months without coming out. 
He covered his canvas with unexampled and unceasing activity. 
Though age had a little softened his natural fire, he preserved 
' enough to have the decoration of a palace confided to him ; a kind 
of painting which, as we have already remarked, so admirably 
suited his fertility of mind and the rapidity of his brush. Louis 
XIV., in fact, confided to him, in company with Nicholas Loir, his 
pupil, and already his rival, the task of decorating some halls of 
the palace of the Tuilleries, especially some of the lower halls. But 
Bourdon was unable to finish the task he had undertaken. A 
violent fever seized him iii the month of May, 1671, and carried 
him off in a few days, at the early age of fifty-five. He died 
president of the Academy. 



- There was also a certain Griiillerot, whose renown does not seem 
to have extended very far. Learned men alone are aware that he 
copied and imitated the landscapes of Bourdon as well as he could. 

Felibien, who was the friend of Sebastien Bourdon, speaks with 
interest of the prodigious facility of this master, whose errors, 
however, he freely censures, while he is warmed and animated by 
the fire which animates his works, especially in his youth and 
riper age. But a writer who appears to have admired- Bourdon 
•very much, cannot help expressing his regret "that he did not 
finish his pictures a little more, and that he did not preserve that . 
boldness and that courage of the mind which gives strength to per- 
fect his invention by constant labour." * . We may be allowed to 
suggest that, perhaps, a greater assiduity would not have corrected 
the defects of a too ardent imagination. • " It is even true," says 
Felibien, t "that his first thoughts', and what he executed with 
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Bourdon left behind him several daughters, who were very suc- 
cessful painters in the miniature style ; and some pupils, who were 
rather too faithful to the frivolous traditions which he had brought 
from Italy and spread over France. We have mentioned Nicholas 
Loir, who was more of a colourist than Bourdon, and Fricquet de 
Vaurose, professor of anatomy in the Academy of Painting, who, 
more of an engraver than a painter, undertook the task of repro- 
ducing the works of his master in line engravings. To these names 
we must add that of Pierre Mosnier, who was only a heavy Acade- 
mician, different in this respect from the wit Piron, who wrote 
his own epitaph: . ...... 

Cy-git Piron 

Qui ne fut rien, 
' Pas memo Academicien. 



the least finish, were the works which were often more suc- 
cessful than those which he tried to work up more completely ; be- 
cause at the first outset, the fire of his imagination supplied him 
with the power to satisfy the eyes ; but when he tried to paint a 
subject completely, he stopped short, and could never successfully 
carry it to the point it should have reached. In this way, by too 
careful a work, he obscured his first ideas, rather than rendered 
them clear and beautiful. This has often been noticed with regard 
to portraits from his pencil. For, whatever pains he took to com- 
plete a head, it was noticed that the more he sought to reach the 

* Taillasson, " Observations sur quelques grands Peintres." 
f " Entretiens sur la Vie et les Ouvrages des plus excellents 
Peintres. Part V. Paris, 1688. ,? 
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natural and the likeness, the more it fled before him, because he 
dM not sufficiently comprehend the first principles of his art." 

Wo are told, on the subject of this marvellous improvisatorial 
power of the painter of Montpellier, that one day he laid a wager to 
finish, in a day's work, twelve heads of the size of life, and that he 
won his wager. We are credibly informed that they were by uo 
means the worst heads produced by his fertile pencil. So much 
power of prompt conception and quick painting was partly owing 
to a very dangerous faculty for an artist to possess — memory. 
Bourdon had seen everything and forgotten nothing. His head was 
like one of those museums, in which are collected all the finest 
pieoes of every school of painting. Hence his reminiscences, some- 
times flagrant, sometimes faint, sometimes happy, sometimes dis- 
jointed, ineffective, and dissonant. 

We could point out many of these evident and marked instances 
of memory, in a series otherwise so beautiful, "The Seven Deeds of 
Mercy," the originals of which are in this country, the engravings 
everywhere, one of which we reproduce (p. 192), under the title of 
"Works of Mercy." Raphael, Poussin, and Hannibal Carracci, are 
all laid under contribution. Here we have a figure of the "Incendie 
del Borgo" taken wholesale ; here is a complete copy of the Germa- 
nicus of Poussin. The masterpieces of Bologna and those of Venice 
bend in turn to the caprices of the French painter. But we must be 
just. These diverse reminiscences Bourdon makes his own. Figures, 
gestures, attitudes, everything which from all sides comes to his 
memory, he unites, he " marries" together, and introduces them 
to his fiery canvas, which, after all, is improvisation — original 
eclecticism, if we may associate these two words which have so 
little right to meet together. Sebastien. Bourdon stamps with his 
effigy the treasures he has pilfered here and there, and it may be 
said that his work is a melting down of Italian coins. 

From Sebastien Bourdon to Nicolas Poussin, there is apparently 
but a little interval ; but that interval is the magic abyss of genius. 
Imagination, wit, memory — these are, doubtless, very fine qualities 
in a painter. But there must be added to them that profound 
sentiment, that sublime reason, that judgment, which Poussin 
calls Le Bameau d"or de Virgile qua nul ne peut cueilliv, s'il rfest 
conduit par le destin.* The golden branch was what Sebas- 
tien Bourdon wanted, to take the very first rank in the French 
school. There are too many thoughts with a want of judgment, - 
they become scattered and without guide, just as the slavish 
multitude of whom Tacitus speaks, who finding themselves without 
masters, were struck with terror and alarm — Vulgus sine rectore 
pavidum, socors! 

Bourdon, as we have said, is not known by his pictures alone ; 
amateurs of a certain class admire him also for etchings and 
engravings. D'Argenville only attributes forty to him, but the 
number must be raised to forty-four, and the description of them 
may be found in the excellent work of M. Robert Dumesnil, "Le 
Peintre-Graveur Francais." To this the learned student is referred; 
we shall confine ourselves to the best of the pieces : — 

Old Testament.- • " The Return of Jacob," " The Seven Works 
of Pity," a continued series of pieces in Roman figures, with 
the following titles : — " Esurientes pascere ;" "Potare sitientes ;" 
41 Hospitio . exipere (excipere) advenas ;" "Vestire nudos ;" 
" JSgros curare ;" " Liberare captivos ;" " Sepelire mortuos." 
These seven works, engraved and known by the above names, 
were copies of seven pictures which are now in England. They 
are his finest productions. . There is in them great nobility in the 
arrangement of the figures and in the lines, but the details are 
unfinished and sacrificed to the dignity of the figures. The ex- 
pression we should expect to meet, the evangelical tenderness of 
the sacred text which the painter has sought to translate, are 
replaced by a somewhat grand eccentricity, by a marked and 
striking style which astonishes and pleases. "The Works of 
Mercy," filled as they are with reminiscences, have become a potent 
source of inspiration for subsequent artists) they have, in fact, been 
copied by L. Audran — a fact which demonstrates their success. 

New Testament.— " The Angelic Salutation ;" "The Visita i 
tion ;" "The Annunciation to the Shepherds." 

* That golden branch of Virgil, which nobody can pick, 
unless he is led on by destiny t 



Holy Families. — Oval pieoes. — "The Virgin;" "The Virgin 
and the Curtain." 

. Full-length Pieces. — "The Virgin and Book;" "The Virgin 
of 1649;" "The Infant Christ trampling on Sin ;" "The Flight 
into Egypt ;" another " Flight into Egypt." 

Large Pieces. — "The Holy Family and St. Catherine;" "The 
Virgin of the Terrace ;" "The Virgin and the Bird;" "The 
Dream of Joseph ;" " The Angel advising St. Joseph;" "Flight 
into Egypt;" another "Flight into Egypt;" "Halt in Egypt;" 
"Return from Egypt ;" "The Holy Family and Angels;" "The 
Holy .'Family and the Washerwoman;" "The Baptism of the 
Eunuch." 

. Scenes. — Two pieces in the style of Pierre de Laer, not numbered 
—"The Poor. resting," " The Child drinking." 

Landscapes, chiefly with subjects from the Old and New Testa- 
ment. These form a series of twelve, not figured, and to which 
the catalogue of M. Robert Dumesnil gives no name, but of which 
there is a full description. 

There are three apocryphal pieces attributed to Bourdon : — 

1. "The Holy Family," in an octagon frame. This piece has 
been recognised to be the work of Jean Miel, in the excellent cata- 
logue of Rossi, picture-dealer at Rome, in 1700, in which we find 
this line : — "Intaglio d'acquaforte di Giovanni Miele." 

2. "The Holy Family," full length, which M. Robert Dumesnil 
supposes to be by Cars, who is simply called the publisher of it. 

3. "The Virgin beneath an Arch," which is believed to have 
been executed by Mariette. 

The engravings of Bourdon show the power of his talent in many 
respects ; but, as we have had occasion to remark, they are rough, 
and want finish. The extremities of his 'figures want correctness 
and delicacy. His heads are marked by distinctness, and his 
Virgins are. admirable in their attitudes. 

With regard to the engravings which have been executed after 
Sebastien Bourdon, there are many of very mediocre character, and 
a few only that are worthy of being admired. Amongst these may 
be quoted those of Van Schuppen, Natalis, Poilly, Pitau, Boulan- 
ger, and Nauteuil. 

The last-mentioned engraved one, admirably, as usual, of the 
Queen of Sweden, which is known by having the following verses at 
the bottom : — 

■" Christine peut donner des lois, 
Aux cceurs des vainqueurs les plus braves, 
Mais la terre a-t-elle des rois, 
Qui soient dignes d'en £tre esclaves ? " * 

. The first proofs of this fine portrait have a full stop at the end of 
the verses ; the second have a note of interrogation, in the form of 
an S ; the third have the ordinary note of interrogation. 

Natalis engraved, after Bourdon, some valuable plates; especially 
" A Holy Family with Angels ;" " The Marriage of St. Catherine;" 
and "The Virgin, with the Infant Christ asleep." In the first 
proofs of this work the bosom of the Virgin is not covered. 

Van Schuppen has engraved "The Virgin and Dove;" in 
brilliant style, the first proofs of which are before the drapery is 
made to cover the child. At public sales these fetch over £3. 

Picard le Remain, Boydell, and Earlom, also engraved after 
Bourdon; and the enumeration of these engravings is to be found in 
. the catalogue of Brandes. 

Bryan mentioned among the celebrated prints, which "are 
esteemed by the judicious collector :" — 

" Jacob returning to his country in the absence of Laban." 

*' Rebecca meeting the servant of Abraham." 

" The Ark sent back by the Philistines to the Bethshemites ;" 
scarce. 

The drawings of Bourdon, says D' Argenville, are full of a delight- 
ful fire and freedom. The strokes are generally executed in lead 
pencil ; sometimes in red chalk ; and, on rare occasions, with a 
pen, and a slight wash of Indian ink, bistre, Indian blue, or red 
chalk, relieved with white ; he has also, sometimes, watered the 
work with black lead and white chalk. He has left several 

* This effusion by Scudery means : " Christina is able to rule the 
hearts of the bravest conquerors. But are there on earth kings 
worthy to be her slaves {." 
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landscapes in water body colour, very effective, though much in- 
jured. The drawings of this painter are recognised by his heads, 
their singular head-dresses, and the extremities, which are heavy 
and neglected . 

As for the numerous paintings of Bourdon, they must be sought 
for rather in churches than in museums. We have been unable to 
find a trace of a picture by this master, which is mentioned in the 
abridgement of D'Argenville, and which it would be curious to find. 

"Some business," says his biographer, "took him to Montpellier; 
and during the short stay he made, Bourdon executed several large 
pictures, and numerous family portraits. A tailor of this town, 
esteeming the artist, whom he knew not to be rich, sent him, by a 
painter named Francis, a complete suit of clothes, with a red cap 
and cloak. Bourdon made him a present in return of his own 
portrait, dressed in the same dress, with the same cap, and painted 
Francis alongside him. This painter looking upon it as a very fine 
production, made a copy, which he gave to the tailor, and kept the 
original." 

It would be interesting if any tidings could be had of this 
picture, and we should be glad to learn that some of our learned 
readers are able to furnish the information. 

The Museum of the Louvre has nine pictures by this master :— 

1. "Noah offering a Sacrifice to God after leaving the Ark." 
Valued at £320. 

2. "The Halt of the Holy Family." Valued at £320. 
8. " Holy Family." Valued at £12. 

4. " Christ and the little Children." Valued at £160. 

5. "Christ taken down from the Cross." No value is set on 
this ; at the time of the estimation being made, this picture was, 
doubtless, in some Paris church. 

6. "The Crucifixion of St. Peter." Variously estimated at 
£400 and £600. 

7. "Julius Caesar before the Tomb of Alexander," a picture in 
the style of Poussin. Valued at £140. 

8. "A halt of Gipsies. Valued at £140. 

9. "The Portrait of Sebastien Bourdon." He is seated, and 
holds in his hands the head of Caracalla. Estimated at £80 
and £100. 

These are all that are found in the "Handbook of 1847." But in 
examining the new French galleries of the Louvre, we find 
another portrait, and two other Bambochades of Bourdon, in the 
style of Jean Miel and also Le Nain, in a gray tone, which would 
be agreeable if it was not too uniform. 

Tt appears to us that the connoisseurs, who in general underrate 
the real value, have here given it too high. 

The Louvre also possesses some drawings of Bourdon, more 
precious even than his paintings. 

We remark amongst these, studies for the " Crucifixion of St. 
Peter," and the repetition of the same subject with changes. 

" Tobias burying one of the Children of Israel by Torchlight ;" 
a drawing washed over pencil and touched up with white. 

* ' The Apparition of the Saviour and the Pere Kternel granting 
the prayers of St. Roch ;" a drawing with the pen touched up with 
white. 

The "Portrait of the Author," after that which he painted in 
the picture of "Simon the Magician." 

The "Adoration of the Magi," drawn with a pen, coloured, in 
the collection of Mariette. 

In the native town of Sebastien Bourdon, there are some fine 
works of this master. The following are contained in the Fabre 
Museum at Montpellier. 

1. " The Portrait of a General." 

2. "A Landscape," a very large com position } but Hot equal in 
conception to its size. 

3. " Landscape crossed by a Uiver." 

4. " Discovery of the body of St; Theresa;" 

The three last pictures were given to the town by the founder of 
the museum, M. Fabre. 

5. " A Halt of Gipsiesj" gift df M. Valedot, of Paris. 

6. "A Descent from the Cross;" a little picture,- presented to 
the museum by the got ernnient; 

1i "Portrait of a Spaniard;" tfhls was formerly in the mayor's 
house at Montpellier, 



8. "Portrait of Bourdon with the head of Caracalla." A copy 
from that of the Louvre, by M. Ferogio, jun., a pupil of the art- 
academy of Montpellier. 

In the Museum of Grenoble, is "The Continence of Scipio." 
This picture formerly formed a part of the gallery of the Hotel of 
Breton villiers, of which we have already spoken. It was placed 
over one of the chimneys of that hotel. In 1811, it was given to 
the Museum of Grenoble by the imperial government. — In that of 
Toulouse, "The Martyrdom of St. Andrew." This painting is>. 
well painted, and is not wanting in style. — In the Museum of LiU$ 
' " A Car supported by Angels." 

The paintings of Sebastien Bourdon which are found in the 
Museum of the Louvre are not signed. The signature, which; is 
preserved of this painter, is taken from the records of_tbj£ s ojdt 
academy of painting, of which he was the rector. 




CAIN. 

A TALE OP THE LUXEMBOURG GALLERY. 

I had already made some progress in the study of painting, when I 
went over, about sixteen years ago, to France, for the purpose of 
self-improvement amid the priceless treasures of art amassed in. 
queenly Paris. *» 

For some weeks after my arrival I roamed from gallery to gallery, 
from church to church — dreaming, hoping, worshipping, I spent 
long days in the Louvre. To me it was a sacred, almost an awful 
place; and I well remember how I often stood gazing into the 
golden glooms of a Rembrandt, or lost myself amid the classic 
groves and airy distances of a Claude, till the quick tears of boyish, 
enthusiasm blinded the picture from my sight. 

It was a happy, happy season of iope and wonder. I have long 
since resigned all ideas of painting as a profession, but I shall 
always deem those years of student-life as the pleasantest of my ' 
existence. 

It was strange, but I allowed almost a month to pass away 
before I visited the collection at the Luxembourg. Many events 
combined to occasion this delay. My lodgings were situated in a 
street branching off the Boulevard Montmartre, quite at the north 
of Paris, and consequently distant enough from the palace of Marie 
de' Medici ; I had seen the Louvre first, and Jhere was a daily 
fascination in its portals that I could not resist ; I was devoted to 
the old school of painting, and I knew that the Luxembourg was 
principally filled with the works of modern artists ; in short, it was 
only by resolutely appointing a day in my own mind that I at last 
accomplished what I felt to be a visit of duty. I went to Paris 
with the intention of copying some of the masterpieces of ancient 
art there assembled ; but as yet I had not touched a pencil. Op* 
pressed with the splendour of the Grand Mus6e, I had wandered 
from painting to painting, unable to choose where everything was 
perfection. Now I resolved upon "La Belle Jardiniere" of 
RafFaelle; now I was tempted by the youthful beauty, of the oon* 
quering David, and again by the marvellous grouping and the Vivid 
life of the " Nessus and Dejanira " of Guido* Sometimes a painting 
of the Italian, and sometimes one of the Flemish school reigned 
paramount— but only for a day. 

I was in this state of luxurious} indolent uncertainty, when one 
superb morning in June I visited the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
There had been rain, and the bright drops were yet glittering on . 
the flowers and quivering on the troad leaves of the acacias. The 
sky was blue and dunny overhead ; the dancing fountains, the 
graceful statues^— white among the trees— the glass dome of the 
Observatdire, and the stately summit of the Invalides, all' looked 



